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REVIEWS 

La Sociologie, sa nature, son contenu, ses attaches. Par Rene 
Worms. Paris, Marcel Giard & Cie., 1921.— 164 pp. 

In 1906 fimile Levasseur, at a congress of l'lnstitut International 
de Sociologie, held in London, is reported to have said something to 
this effect : " Conseillons la modestie aux sociologues ". Sociologists 
have been so unregenerate that now again, fifteen years later, Rene 
Worms, Directeur of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, must 
needs remind his readers of what Levasseur then had to say. Soci- 
ology suffers for want of modesty. When she limits her aspirations, 
she will be better received. Her enemies will become her allies. 
The economist will lie down with the historian, the moralist and the 
ethnologist together, and sociology shall lead them. Nay, more, she 
will become their base and sommet, their point de depart and their 
point d'arrivie, their introduction and conclusion. 

Becoming modesty, for the author of La Sociologie, means nothing 
less than that sociology shall renounce her ambition to become a 
social science among social sciences, intent upon her own special 
field, and her own enquiries, and that she shall turn to her true role, 
which is that of a relating, synthesizing science, or rather — as Worms 
prefers to put it — the philosophy of the social sciences. The special 
social sciences have divided the social world. So well indeed has 
this been done that sociology is left, in the view of Worms, without 
a field to call her own. She will reconstruct the unity. Among 
them, each seeketh her own, and not another's good. She alone will 
seek the good of all. She will act the Alma Mater among the social 
sciences, and, like a good mother, find her own greatness in the 
greatness of those she serves. 

Under the good offices of the new sociology, the special social 
sciences will carry on in more fraternal collaboration. No longer 
regarded as a competing rival, it will be hers to assign for them 
their tasks, to limit their objectives, and to guide their methods. 
When conflicts arise she will trace out the boundaries for each. She 
will rate the things which win approval, and make the special 
fruits of one accessible alike to all. She will strive for unification 
and fusion in social knowledge. A devotee of general principles, 
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she will specialize in the vue d'ensemble the value of which will be 
no less significant to the social arts than to the social sciences. 

All this is most interesting, especially so when we note, as note 
we must, that the course of human thought is setting hard toward 
synthesis today. The mass of existent data, the systems of formu- 
lated laws, were once so limited that it could be said of one great 
mind that he knew all that was worth knowing in the world. That 
hour is past. In vain shall we wait for some super-mind to attempt 
what Spencer attempted with the then existing knowledge in his day. 
The synthesizing agency of the future will not be a single intelli- 
gence, but a science dedicated to this one great task, or rather perhaps 
a trio of sciences functioning for the three great divisions of re- 
search. Without in any sense misreading the clamorous movements 
of our time for more and more dictionaries, more and more encyclo- 
pedias and lexicons, and withal the striking phenomena of compara- 
tive studies on every hand, we may affirm that analysis has passed 
its zenith, and that the long awaited synthetic period is just over 
the horizon. In this light Worms may appear indeed like a herald 
when he announces the candidature of sociology for this new ex- 
alted r6le. 

Meanwhile those who cherish less ideal, and more attainable am- 
bitions for sociology as an integral social science with a definable 
sphere and province, may well continue their researches. Why try 
to decide the whole thing now? Sociology, whatever her fortunes 
or misfortunes, will be all the better for the varied and painstaking 
investigations of the thousands who work under the name. Perhaps 
the prolongation of infancy she is now experiencing may be prophetic 
of her exceeding greatness in the maturer days to come. 

But to return briefly to our author. La Sociologie is a work of 
far greater importance than its number of pages might possibly 
indicate, and than this review thus far might lead one to suppose. 
Marked by fairness to men of other schools (among whom are cited 
our own Ward and Giddings in America), it is clearly, carefully 
and concisely written by one who thinks long while writing little. 
Perhaps it is in his chapter on sociological laws that Worms is at 
his best, and here, with characteristic modesty, he introduces a very 
real contribution to the laws of social evolution, i. e. that I'unitS et 
la multipliciti constitute a simultaneous process in society. The 
examination of the various conceptions of sociology, the analysis of 
the content and the relationships of the subject, are so thoroughly 
done as to predispose the reader to the larger acceptation of the 
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term which Worms proposes, and which after all, as he submits, 
is but a reversion to the earlier view of Comte himself — the great 
founder of sociology. 

Striking and illuminating as is the subject matter, no less attrac- 
tive is the admirable spirit of the volume, and those who, grown 
weary of controversy and conflict, are ready to welcome a voice of 
conciliation and a plea for sympathetic comradeship in science, will 
discover here a treasure in delightful French. 

Samuel H. Prince 

Columbia University 

Liberalism and Industry. By RAMSAY MuiR. Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. — xiv, 208 pp. 

There are signs that Liberalism is again raising its head in Eng- 
land. In Manchester, the historic center of English Liberalism, a 
group of manufacturers and tradesmen have been discussing eco- 
nomic problems and elaborating a program of social reform. This 
program has now been put in writing by Mr. Ramsay Muir, with 
the assistance of Lord Haldane, and has received the endorsement of 
the General Council of the Manchester Liberal Federation. 

It is Liberalism in the sense that it combats State Socialism on the 
one hand and Anarchism on the other. It is Liberalism also in the 
sense that it is inspired by the spirit of " Liberty ". But much water 
has gone under the bridge since the days of Cobden and Bright, and 
the new Manchester School is far removed from the old. Either 
might say of the other, " Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name." 

The old Liberalism championed the classical political economy of 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo — laissez-faire and individualism, 
freedom of trade and freedom of contract. Outside of the protec- 
tion of private property, all state interference in economic matters 
was anathema. The new Liberalism, as set forth by Mr. Muir and 
his Manchester friends, frankly recognizes that those earlier doc- 
trines tended in practical operation to justify " a very narrow and 
selfish view of a man's duty to his fellows " and to encourage " the 
acceptance of conflict instead of cooperation as the natural relation- 
ship between the organizers of industry and the workpeople ". The 
new Liberalism therefore starts with the assumption that it is the 
duty of the state to secure for all its citizens such conditions of life 
as will make real liberty possible. Intellectually Mr. Muir is the 



